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lifted themselves into a position of vantage, from which they
could even successfully challenge the supremacy of their
British masters.

The position of the Moslem community, it must be admitted,
was galling enough, even if not entirely undeserved.1 And the
flame of Moslem resentment found just then plenty of fuel to
feed upon. A wave of fanaticism was sweeping the Moslem
world. Arab zealots had towards the end of the XVIIIth
Century started the iconoclastic reform movement which goes
by the name of Wahabism. Crushed in  1818 by Ibrahim
Pasha in Arabia, it found in India a ready field for its propaga-
tion. Wahabism had already been introduced into   Lower
Bengal by a returned haji in the early years of the XlXth Cen-
tury; but the real author of the movement in India was one
Syad Ahmad, who published in 1818 the Sirat-ul-Mustakim,
the Qunln of the Indian Wahabis. The first political effort of
the sect was a jihad begun in 1820 against the Sikhs: it was also
Syad Ahmad's last exploit, for he was, eleven years later,
defeated and slain by the Sikhs. But the movement persisted
and the Mutiny gave it a new impulse: the jihad against the
Sikhs merely became a jihad against the English. After the
Mutiny, says F. W. Thomas,2 the Indian Moslems were "sus-
pected of nearly universal disaffection and sometimes roundly
accused of sending men and supplies in support of the Wahabi
agitation on the frontier and of meditating a jihad against the
English rule. The Ambala and Patna trials in 1864 and 1871
created a general conviction of their disloyalty." In 1864-65
eleven men had been sentenced to transportation: at the Patna
trial in 1871 "it appeared that a whole network of treasonable
propaganda had been established. Whilst the prisoners were

1 The position of the Anglo-Indian community to-day, and perhaps
the English -to-morrow, offers a tempting parallel.
* In The Mutual Influence of Miihammadans and Hindus, London,
1892, p. 106.